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graces and had the habit of punctuating each sentence with, "Eh,
what!" which was not unamusing but irritating. But he had a
fine brain and a logical mind. Members did not want to listen
to him but were forced to first out of curiosity and then, in spite of
themselves, were convinced by the skill with which he argued his
case. He loved to talk in the smoking room, and if any man ever
thought aloud it was he. He was up to his neck in big business,
but the nation owes a lot to the enterprise of his family. For a time
he was very much in with Lloyd George, though in the end the two
men fell out and Mond went right over to the Tories. He was
quite cynical about politics and looked on them very much as a
game to be played for big stakes, and I don't think he understood
the point of view of those of us who took them seriously. But I
mention him because in the 1924 Parliament he was a big influence
and helped to encompass the fall of the Labour Government.

It is curious now to look back at the list of Ministers that formed
the first Labour Cabinet only twenty-one years ago. Most of them
are dead, and the few that have survived, J. R. Clynes, Noel Buxton,
J. H. Thomas and C. P. Trevelyan, have quite passed out of the
public eye. Attlee, Ammon, Arthur Greenwood, A. V. Alexander
and Shinwell were only Under Secretaries. One of the outstanding
successes of that Government was Wheatley, who showed consider-
able parliamentary skill in passing through all its stages a difficult
Housing Bill. The Minister of Labour, Thomas Shaw, was the
greatest disappointment. Labour had, at the election, raised great
hopes that they could bring relief to the unemployed, and even said
they had schemes ready to put in hand if only given the opportunity.
Time after time in that session we debated unemployment, and I
shall never forget the pathetic figure poor Tom Shaw cut when he
said in his own defence that he could not produce schemes "like
rabbits out of a hat."

But what brought about the downfall of the Government was
not this or that Bill or their failure to implement their pledges, but
the Campbell case: I find very few people remember what the
trouble was all about, and looking back and seeing the incident in
perspective, one cannot but think it was a trivial matter to bring
down a government.

Campbell was the editor of a Communist paper, The Workers*
Weekly, and had written a seditious article for which prosecution
had been initiated by the responsible authority. Sir Patrick
Hastings, who was Attorney General, had ordered withdrawal of
the proceedings because, it was suggested, of political pressure. It
was alleged by the Conservatives that the matter had been discussed
at the Cabinet and that undue pressure had been brought to bear
on the Attorney in his legal capacity, by the Government. Anyhow,